THE CULPRIT  DETECTED

the foot-tracker. The slave was a notorious character; he
was the sole occupant of the next house, so that he could
have kept a careful watch on the movements of his intended
victim; he could also have jumped easily from his upstairs
veranda on to the roof where the murder took place, but
he could not have jumped back.

The Indian apothecary looked at the foot-impression
too. There in the middle was an edge of splintered stone,
and his opinion was that the man who had dropped from
the roof on to the stone must have a slight cut in the sole of
his right foot.

The prisoner was brought before me and I asked him to
show me the bottom of his foot. He lifted the left one
promptly. Examination of the right foot showed the cut
mark there, and my head callipers confirmed that the
position of it corresponded exactly with the position of the
splintered stone in the foot impression. The slave suffered
the prescribed penalty in public at the hands of a firing
squad. The foot-tracker had not read the marks in vain.

And now, six months later, in the centre of Rub' al Khali
I was enjoying serener moments studying the tracks of the
smaller animals. To a Badu, their simple story is immedi-
ately intelligible. For a European they have another appeal,
the charm of graceful line or subtle invention; the sweep of
drooping gasis in the wind makes a tiny picture of the
prayer-ring the Badu sweeps with his cane towards the
setting sun; the straight stride of birds' claws spaced one
immediately before the other, a contrast with the earthy
meanderings of some small quadruped; the neat little
rosette pattern of a rat leads to a thicket, where you will
find its tiny hole, a heap of newly turned red sand at the
entrance; the crooked but beautiful intricacies of a lizard like
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